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Observations on a passage in the Medea of Seneca ; and on the 
argument against the Evidence of Prophecy, drawn from it by 
Deistical writers. By the Rev. George Hamilton, Rector of Kil- 
lermogh, Diocese of Ossory. 

Read January 22, 1821. 

" I AM persuaded that a prophecy, literally fulfilled, is a real mira- 
cle ; and that one such produced, to which no exception could justly 
be made, would go a great way in convincing all reasonable men. 
Let him (Mr. Woolaston) produce one prophecy as clear as is con- 
tained in Seneca the Tragedian, of the discovery of America and 
Greenland" — 

" Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes, nee sit terris 
Ultima Thule."— 

Coixins's Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered. 

This passage has attracted the notice of two distinguished Pre- 
lates of our Church, whose remarks have neither anticipated, nor 
(as I conceive^) rendered unnecessary the object of the following 

Essay. 
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" This prediction was made in the reign of Nero ; and, for more 
than 1400 years, might only pass for one of those sallies of imagi- 
nation, in which poetry so much delights. But when at length, at 
the close of the fifteenth century, the discoveries of Columbus had 
realised this vision ; when that enterprising navigator had forced 
the barriers of the vast Atlantic ocean ; had loosened what the poet 
calls 'the chain of things;' and, in these latter ages, as was ex- 
pressly signified, had set at liberty an immense continent, shut up 
before in the surrounding seas from the commerce and acquaintance 
of our world ; when this event, I say, so important and so unexpected 
came to pass, it might almost surprise one into a belief that this 
prediction was something more than a poetical fancy ; and that 
Heaven had indeed revealed to one favoured Spaniard what it had 
decreed in due time to accomplish by another." — Bishop Hurd on 
Prophecy, Ser. 4. 

" - A pretended prediction, which, for the propriety of its 

images, and the exactness of its completion, hath been compared 

and set in competition with the prophecies of Holy Writ ' Now 

give me,' says the Infidel,* ( a prophecy of your Bible which may 
be as clearly predictive of any event which you may choose to as- 
sign as the accomplishment, as these verses have by mere accident 
proved to be of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus; 
—give me such a prophecy from your Bible as I have produced 
from a Heathen poet, who yet was no prophet, nor claimed the 
character, and I will turn believer.' We accept cheerfully this ar- 
rogant defiance. These verses predict nothing but what was evi- 
dently within the ken of human foresight, that men, being once 

* Anthony Collins 



furnished with the means of discovery, would make discoveries ; 
that, having ships, they would make voyages .... and gain more 
knowledge of the surface of the globe. What peasant of Thessaly 
but might have uttered such prophecies as these, who saw the Argo 
bring her heroes home, and observed to what degree the avarice 
and curiosity of his countrymen were influenced by the wealth they 
brought home and the stories which they spread." — Horsley's Ser- 
mons, vol. 2. 

Of these extracts, as replies to the Infidel, valeant quantum valere 
possunt. I hope to furnish a more decisive refutation by exhibit- 
ing proof, that Seneca founded the remarkable expressions in this 
passage upon a traditionary knowledge of a transatlantic continent, 
which had, at some remote period, been visited by navigators of the 
ancient world. 

Our ideas of the progress of naval discoveries, and of navigation 
in general among the ancients, are too much confined to the Greeks 
and Romans, among whom the impossibility of navigating the At- 
lantic beyond the Straits of Gibraltar had passed into a proverb.* 
It was by the Phoenicians and their colonies, that the art of navi- 
gation was carried to its greatest perfection ; and the spirit of com- 
merce surmounted then as it does still, obstacles which opposed an 
effectual barrier to the march of conquest. Without referring to 
the traffic of Solomon with Tarshish, (a port which some place in 
Spain, others at Ceylon) we have very full, proof that the Cape of 
Good Hope was doubled by a fleet, which left a port in the Red 
Sea;-|- and, after a voyage of three years, returned to Egypt by 
Gibraltar and the Mediterfenean. This fleet was navigated by 



* Pindar Olymp. 3. — Nem. 3. — Id. 4 Israean 4. — Juvenal Sat. 14,280. 

f Herod. Lib. 4. chap. 42. 
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Phoenician seamen, and the circumstances which Herodotus 
records of the voyage leaves no doubt of its having actually been 
performed. The Carthaginians visited the Canary Islands,* which 
were the Insula? Beatae of the Romans ; and here Ptolemy, the Geo- 
grapher, placed his first meridian, as the most westerly land that 
was known. The Periplus of Hanno is an authentic record of 
the naval skill of this great commercial nation, and shews us, in 
connexion with other documents in existence, that the state of na- 
vigation among the ancients was not such as to render a voyage 
across the Atlantic utterly impracticable; nor so imperfect as to 
make it impossible for any who were accidentally driven on the 
American coast ever to have returned to Europe. 

I shall next adduce the testimonies of ancient authors, as to the 
existence of a remote people westward of all the nations with whom 
they had ordinary intercourse, and of land far beyond the straits of 
Gibraltar. Homer mentions two nations or tribes of Ethiopians, one 
as far under the setting as the other was under the rising sun ; Strabo, 
who gives the opinions of several writers on this passage, thinks 
that this divsion was occasioned by the Red Sea, and that the 
nations alluded to dwelt on its eastern and western shores ; Herodotus 
also mentions, among the armies of Xerxes, tribes of Eastern and 
Western Ethiopians. -f Yet, after all, it may be doubted whether a 
writer, who showed the accurate knowlege of geography which 
Homer did, would have thus described the residence of the border- 
ers on the Red Sea in their geographical position with respect to 
Greece : — 

AWiorus, rot &%0a, fodetiarcti Itryyiroi atSgw, 

O* fM» iuffOfAtttt vztigimoe, o't y kn'onoi — ODYSS. A. 

• PJin. Hist. Natur. Lib. vi. — 32. f Lib. vii. 



Virgil .thus describes the residence of a remote people :— 



Jacet extra sidera Tellus, 



I£xtra anni solisque vias, ubi coelifer Atlas 

Axem humero torquet, stellis ardentibus aptum. — Ma. vi. 795. 

The Variorum edition has the following note upon this passage : 
— " Proferet imperium ultra tellurem si qua habitatur (namque de 
hoc ambigebant veteres^ extra sidera majora et Planetas, qui intra 
Tropicos decurrunt, ultra tip ztxctupivriv, nempe uvrx%om nobis. Sed 
quid dicemus de Atlante, qui uterque juxta Zodiacum situs, imo 
citra aequatorem. Vel igitur Poeta in honorem Augusti, sedem At- 
lanti assignat nota remotiorem usque ad uEthiopas, quos M. Petro- 
nius Romanorum Dux subegit ; ubi Herodoto, Pomponio, et Plinio 
sunt Atlantis populi. Vel respexit ad insulam Atlantis, cujus memi* 
nit Plato, in Timaeo, et alii, novam silicet orbem a Columbo reper- 
tarn, Anno salutis 1592 ; quern tamen scivisse magis illos, quam no- 
visse scribit Lipsius, &c. &c." 

The passage referred to in the above note, from Plato " in Ti- 
maeo," stands thus :— NijAW yag vrgo rou etofbctrot t7%$t, o xetXurt (*;<p«ri 
vfASit) 'Hgcutkioue ffdfXof. 'H Si njcrof SfMt KtQvrit fa *«' 'Atriag fitifyn, sg 
fo txifiaro* tv) rag aXKat rfoovg rug ror lyiynro xogtvofiinoig' •« it rm 
nflmt Wi rni zekreurutfv xoLvai faugoh *n* *tg) rot nM$n>of ixuw xot~ 

TOP. 

Plato states moreover, that this island was covered by the sea in 
one night in consequence of an earthquake ; and that the sea, be- 
ing thereby filled with mud, was no longer navigable. Other writers 
enable us to account for the report of the submersion of this land ; 
and all I need add to this passage is, that it contains the substance 
of information communicated to Solon while he was in Egypt 
In the tract " De Mirabilibus auditis," attributed to Aristotle, we 
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have the following passage : — 'En rtj $«Xci<f<rn rn «£« 'HgaxXum a-rti- 
Xair, (paavv vro K.agfflioviM tn<rov tvgs§n»ui \gnpw, tyfiwttt uXjjh rt Ttarroht- 
Tqv, xou irorapuovs irXwovf, xai rots XoivoTs xagxoTs SetvfMurrw, kxi^fiwreu 
h\ fXtiovaiv tjfbsgm' h ? itf/EuaTtt/ECSMW «w> Keig%niofiwf irXtomxtg, ha rn» 
ivhttpwiviav, tvim yt [mj» *«' o/'*ouvti»>», toos «'^o£a'rwra; r«» Ka^^oy/ay ««•«'- 
rairS-«< Swears; fyifttow rows sis avrw vXtutropisvovst xai roof tvoixowras Tau- 
rus cttpuviffcti, "m [*»h hayyeXXurh fi>nit *Xij$os a-vcrrgct<p\i> tr kvrm sort 
rti» vtjo-ov xvgiat rv%n, xai rqv ru» K.ctgffl&ovtaiv Ivhtiftoviav a,<pi\7]rcu. 

Diodorus Siculus. Lib. V. Kara yetg tjjk Ai€vn» xiirau p,sr xeXayia 
nflo"oj, altoXoy os f**t ra fbty&th xupivn i\ xctra. rlv uxsatov kviyti is rXovr 
otto TtjsJliGvris Ti^i^m vXuovm, xsxXtfusvn vgos rn* ivtrtv, syjii i\ %v§ar xotf 
iro<pot>o», voXXn* p>i» ogwtjtt oux oXtyn* is zmitouia, xaXXu ha^sgoutruv hap- 

jpequfN) yag vorapung vrXurols* tx rovrm agisvsrai 

Kara pt,s» oZv roue xaXatovs xgorovg uvsvgsro; ?n, ita ro» am rns oXyg olxovpt,s»ns 
txrorio'fwVyVO'Tfgoi) i' tvgiSn ha. rotaurag curias* Q?omxss tx iraXatm ■ygavm 

teuDtyfis vXsovrss xar 1 Ifwrogiav 'Oi i' out Q>omxeg ha rots Tgotf 

gnfAtas atrlas IgsvtSvrss rht Ixros rut ernXut xagetXtut, xou Toga, rtjv At€vn» 
ifXtotrts, W atspwv pytyaXut cLTtin^norav iici voXvv vXciut h ixsottov. Xtt- 
p,a.sdivrts 3' J« ToXXaj ifiigas rgotrnisxjllno-at rj? xgosignprn *n<ra % xou rn* 
ioiatfbotiat dvrns *«' <P vftt xotraxriva-atrss> areuri ytugtpu>t ivoitiffav. Ato 
xat Tvppntut SuXarroxgurovtraV) xai vspurttt us aurnt drotxiat inSaXopuntf, 
htxaXwav durovs Kag^rjiovtoi, *(*>* fth 'tMXaCoufMm fui ha rkv dgerv rns 
*n<rov iroXXoi rut tx rr\s K.ug%t)h)V0i «'$ sxsiw «?» *n<rov fberatrratw, upa it 
*rgos ra nag a^oXa rns ru^nt *ttrourxtiia%j>(Uvo} xurotQvyVt « « «£' **l* 
Kag%niom iXotxfgts *rai<rfut evpJZtt'mh 

From these latter passages, it is evident that the Carthaginians, 
who were acquainted with this transatlantic country, wished to con- 
ceal its situation from political motives ; and thus we may account 
for the supposition, that this country was overwhelmed by the sea. 
For those who sought it being unable, from their imperfect know- 
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ledge of the art of navigation, to discover it, imagined it lost in the 
ocean ; while those, who thought it for their interest that it should 
be concealed, did not set them right 

To the testimonies of ancient authors to a fact, which the history 
of ancient navigation shows not to have been impossible, let us now 
add the opinion of modern writers t some of whom have entertained 
the subject as one of general literature, while others have discussed 
it as one of theological importance. 

" Nullus tamen dubito, quin veteres aliquid crediderunt vel sci- 
verunt, sed quasi per nebulam et caliginem, de America ; partim ex 
antiqua traditione, abiEgyptiis et Carthageniensibus accepta, partim 
e raticionatione de forma et situ orbis terrarum, unde colligebant 
superesse in hoc orbe, ctiam terras alias prater Asiam, Africam, et 
Europam. Disertissime Aristoteles de Mundo, Chap. 3tio. — Ter- 
rain habitatatn pleraque Historia in intuitu et continentes divisit, 
ignorans hanc esse unam InsuUtm Atlantico mart circumdatam. 
Probabile autem muUas etiam alias huic obversas (amwegfyufc) pro- 
cul sitas fuere, quasdam hoc nostra major es quasdam minores ; 
nobis autem omnes preeter hancce igmtas vel tnvz8itatas.''-r~NoL in 
jEliam var. Hist a Perizonio. Lib. 2dus. — chap. 1£. 

" Priscis quoque scriptoribus nostris, cogniti fuerunt ultra oceanum 
orbes alios ; de quibus Clemens Alexandrinus in Epistola quadam, 
teste Hieronymo, in cap. 2ndo. Epis. ad JEphesios. Nihil nunc de 
Atlantide Platonis dicam, res notior est quam ut referanda sit. 
Memorabile est quod JSlianus III. Histor. refert Silenum Mida? na- 
rasse : Europam, Asiam, Lybiam, insula* Oceana circumfusas esse ; 
extra eas continentem quondam infinite magnitudiais qua nutrit 
grandia animalia, -et homines duplo rnajores et longa&iores quam 
nostri smt.** .... " Adjecit : hanc terrain possidere gramdem vim 
auri et argenti, ita ut inter illos populos minoris pretii sit quam 

vol. xiv. c 
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apud nos ferrum. He sunt magnae illae insula? de quibus ex Aris- 
totelis et Theophrasti mente Apulejus Libro de mundo. In Seneeae 
Sausoriis, avitus testatur communem opinionem jactari: Fertiles 
in oceano Jacere terras, ultraque eum rursw alia litora alium 
jacere orbem. Quo Seneeae Tragsedi predictiones in Medea per- 
tinent." — Hornius de Orig. Americanorum, p. 57. 

" Secundus adventus Phoenicum in Americam continetur illis 
priscorum scriptorum narrationibus, quibus navigantes in Atlantico 
mari novas detexisse terras, referunt. Quod Diodorus ventis et 
tempestatibus adscribit ; cujus verba rem mirifice illustrant. Dicit 
enim : Pkcemees vetustissimis temporibus extra columnas Her cults 
navigantes ingetiiibus ventorum procellis ad longinquos oceam 
tractus fuisse abreptos, ac multis diebus vi tempestatis jactatos 
tandem ad ingentem insulam in oceano Atlantico, complurium die- 
rum navigations a JLybia in occatmm remotam, venisse ; cujus 
solum frugiferum armies namgabUes fuerunt. Quibus verbis nihil 
clarius esse potest. Nam et notam fuisse Priscis Americam, et 
Phoenices in earn navigasse ostendunt"— -Idem, p. 91. 

Appended to Schmidt's Edition of Pindar, 4to, 1516, is a disser- 
tation on the question, "an America priscis hominibus fuerit cog- 
nita," — which he determines in the affirmative. He supports his opi- 
nion by many passages from the ancient poets and historians, some 
of which I have already quoted, and others, together with his re- 
ferences to Holy Scripture, I have omitted ; because I do not think 
they can fairly be applied to the subject before us. The testimonies 
he adduced were, in his view, sufficiently decisive to warrant the fol- 
lowing conclusion. 

" Ita ergo, non una sed pluribus, non obscuris sed evidentibus, 
non profanis ton-turn, sed et paucis testimonies, probatum hactenus, 
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vobis fuisse confido, Americam illam nostram vetustissimis homi- 
nibus non inoognitam fuisse." 

Beside the modern writers already quoted, who have treated the 
subject as one of general literature, there are others who have dis- 
cussed it as a theological question ; conceiving that our Lord's pre* 
diction, that the Gospel was to be published among all nations, 
(Matt. xxiv. 14.— Mark xiii. 10.) and St Paul's declaration, that 
it was preached to every creature which is under heaven (Col. i. 
23.) could not be true, unless it could be shewn, that the Gospel 
had been preached to the inhabitants of the American continent 
Every rule, however, of legitimate interpretation would lead us to 
view these passages in a restricted sense, as we do the decrees of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, which are addressed to every people, 
nation, and language, that dwelt in all the earth. (Dan. iii. 29* — 
vi. 25.) Though this interpretation is sufficiently obvious, it has 
not been satisfactory to the writers to whom I have alluded. I do 
not think it necessary to multiply quotations: those who wish for 
their names and the titles of their respective works, will find them 
in the authors referred to in the note.* 

Before divines had introduced the particular question " An Ame- 
ricanis Evangelium fuit publicatum," the general one had been dis- 
cussed with bitter animosity by those who envied the well merited 
honours of Columbus. Robertson, with his usual accuracy of re- 
search, has detailed to us the outline of the controversy ; and, al- 
though the supporters of it failed convincing the world that other na- 
vigators had passed the Atlantic before Columbus, yet it throws some 

light upon our question, that America was known to the ancients. 

c2 

* Wolfius Cure Philologies in Mark xvi. 15— Noldius Coocor. Particulorium Heb.sub voc. 
nriK. Not. 125. 
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There are two facts mentioned as proofs of an actual intercourse 
between Europe and America, centuries before the voyage of Co- 
lumbus, which I cannot omit to mention. Basnage gives an ac- 
count of a Jewish tomb, with a Hebrew inscription, having been 
discovered in one of the Azores by the Spaniards, when they firs* 
visited the island ;* and the same writer relates a still more extra- 
ordinary circumstance. 

" On a trouve, dans les mines, une Medaille d'Auguste, qui y 
avoit ete peut etre portee des ce tems-la ; et il y a une vallee qu'on 
appelle Imperiale, C. Autin. parce qu'on voit dans la plupart des 
Maisons FAigle de l'Empire."-f- We have this medal more parti- 
cularly described in a subsequent work : — " Sunt qui hanc conti- 
nentem, (Americam scilicet,) a Platone sub nomine Atlantis des- 
criptam, opinentur ; inquitque Marinsaus, in Chronico suo Hispa- 
niae, hie nummum antiquum Augusti Caesaris effigie insignitum in 
Aurofodinis inventum esse, missumque in rei veritatem sumirio 
Pontifici per Dom. Johanem Rufum, Archiepiscopum Consenti- 
num."J Other traces of European, or even of Jewish customs, 
observable in America, might be noticed ; but they do not properly 
belong to my subject. 

In the controversy, which arose after the discovery of America, 
respecting the justness of Columbus' claim to the honor of being 
the first modern navigator who had crossed the Atlantic, his ene- 
mies contended, that he had been indebted to the enterprise of 
others for his success ; and frequent appeals were made to old charts, 
in which the West India islands were marked. The truth is, that 
maps of this description do even now exist in the library of St. 
Mark at Venice ; and there is one in particular, made by Andrew 
Bianco, in the year 1436, wherein the situation of a large island 

• Lib. vi. f Idem. f Abraham Ortelius Theatrum orbis. 
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in the Atlantic is delineated, and distinguished by the name of An- 
tillia. A full account of this curious document, accompanied by a 
plate, is to be found in the] Memoires of the French National 
Institute for the year 1806 ; and the writer considers it as furnish, 
ing satisfactory proof, that the Atlantic had been navigated before 
the successful voyage of Columbus.-f- 

The inference which I draw from these multiplied testimonies is 
this : that the ancients had some knowledge of the existence of a 
transatlantic continent ; and that the passages I have adduced from 
their writings have been viewed in the same light by many mo- 
dern authors, who have had recourse to them for different purposes. 
And let it be observed, that I do not contend for the existence of 
any thing more than a traditionary knotuledge, which was sufficient 
for the poet Seneca to have founded upon it the passage referred 
to. This gives a fair and decisive answer to the infidel challenge, 
which is as uncalled for as it is impious. The sentiments, put in 
the mouth of the Chorus, are those suited to the age of the author, 
not that of the heroes of the drama ; and it is universally admitted, 
that the conversion of tradition into prediction, or fable into fact, is 
among the most striking embellishments of dramatic or epic poetry. 
Thus we perceive, that an examination of the sources, whence Se- 
neca derived his knowledge, evinces that his supposed prediction 
and its wonderful accomplishment do not weaken the argument in 
favour of the Christian religion, so justly drawn from the accom- 
plishment of prophecy which it exhibits. Nay, we may add, 
that it is corroborated by exhibiting the weakness of the objec- 
tion ; for we have shown, that this passage contains a prediction 
not founded on inspiration but on previous knowledge. Why do 

f See also Letters from die North of Italy— Let. L. 
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not Infidels ground a similar objection upon the well known decla- 
ration of Copernicus, in answer to the objection that, if his sys- 
tem of astronomy were true, Venus would appear with phases simi- 
lar to those exhibited by the moon— I doubt not, (said he,) but 
this will be one day found to be the case : a prediction verified 
by the discoveries of Gallileo ? It is because they could not call 
that a prediction, which was evidently founded upon previous know- 
ledge, that such a fact must be the case. The foundation of Se- 
neca's knowledge was of a totally different nature from that of 
Copernicus ; but it was nevertheless suited to his purpose ; and the 
case which was adduced by Collins makes no more for the support 
of his argument, than the one he has overlooked. 

A passage in Dante, which has been taken for a description of 
the southern constellation, called "the Cross," is supposed to re- 
semble the passage under consideration — 

I' mi volsi a man destra, e posi mente 
AH' altro polo, e vidi quattro stelle 
Non viste mai, fuor ch' alia prima gente. 

Purg. Lib. i. 22 — 24. 

There is this remarkable difference : if Dante alluded to the 
Southern Cross, he must have had a supernatural knowledge of its 
existence ; for it was beyond the reach of human knowledge, either 
direct or traditional. But there was nothing which rendered it 
impossible for Seneca to have known of the existence of a trans- 
atlantic continent, and I hope I have shown that he did know it, 
at least traditionally. Nor can we compare Dante with Copernicus, 
because the latter presumed on the existence of a fact, which 
every principle of science warranted him to believe ; but the for- 
mer had not the least ground for supposing that a constellation, 
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such as that to which he is thought to allude, did exist in the 
southern hemisphere. I imagine Dante intended these stars as al* 
legorical representations of the cardinal virtues ; and this opinion, 
which is that of several commentators, is rendered the more pro- 
bable from his introducing elsewhere four such personages, who 
say they are stars in one place and nymphs in another. — See Cant. 
31. 105. Besides, these four stars are made to shed their light upon 
the head of Cato, and to give a divine brilliancy to his counte- 
nance. 

Li raggi delle quatro luci sante 

Fregiavan si la sua faccia di lume.— Id. 37, 38. 

I trust what I have adduced may furnish a conclusive answer 
to Collins, in the minds of those, who, like myself, have lamented 
the inefficiency of the arguments I have quoted in the commence- 
ment of this paper. The present times are distinguished by the 
revival of exploded objections against our most holy faith ; and 
surely that is no unprofitable study, which leads us to confute 
them with arguments drawn from the stores of ancient literature ; 
and proves, that, to whatever test we expose Divine Revelation, 
it will ever come forth as gold tried in the furnace. 

Dublin, January 4ith, 1821. 



